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HOW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS. 





Some of the books of advice written for the 
guidance of writers are conspicuously the 
work of people unfitted by practical experience 
to direct the literary novice. The author of 
“ How to Write for the Press,” * according to 
his own showing, has had experience enough 
to enable him to be a useful guide. His work 
for many years, he says, has been reporting, 
sub-editing, and editing, together with a fair 
amount of experience as a contributor to peri- 
odicals and magazines, and he has “even re- 
joiced his enemies by writing books.” He 
has edited an evening paper, a bi-weekly, 
and a morning daily, and is now in control of 
one of the leading weekly English newspapers, 
connected with one of the best known of pro- 
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vincial dailies He believes that the field 
which lies open to the outside contributor to 
newspapers and magazines will increase in the 
near future, rather than become more circum- 
scribed, but he does not advise ambitious 
people to drop what they have in hand and 
rush into literature. “I would warn, at the 
outset,” he says, “any one who is in a good 
permanent situation, be he a draper or a drug- 
gist, not to dream of vacating that and trusting 
to his pen for a livelihood until he has for sev- 
eral years been able to make from literary 
work, done after business hours, an income 
that would be sufficient for his requirements, 
independent of his business salary. Many 
men and women can add a very acceptable sum 
each year to their income by writing for the 
press, and I am sometimes inclined to think 
that they are better off than those who have 
to depend solely upon their pens for their 
livelihood. They enjoy the genuine delight of 
literary work; it never becomesa toil to them, 
and they can share modestly in its rewards.” 
The first chapter of “* How to Write for the 
Press” is devoted to the means of acquiring a 
good literary style. “Style is essential to 
distinction,” says our adviser, ‘‘and no pains 
should be spared in its cultivation. How it 
may be acquired is one of those debatable 
questions which are always fruitful sources of 
discussion.” Robert Louis Stevenson was 
once asked what was the secret of good liter- 
ture, and he replied, “Elbow grease.” “I 
can always tell,” he said, “ whenan author does 
not write over and over again. The most rapid 
writer cannot arrange the mass of material that 
goes to make up a book without having it out 
of order here and there. Order is the basis, the 
charm, and the end of literature. Therefore, 
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the main point is tobe certain that you have 
everything in proper order. ... If in litera- 
ture a man has every word, and every sen- 
tence, and every subject in the right order, and 
has no other gift, he will be a great writer. 
His clauses may: be unmusical, his words col- 
orless and inexpressive, and yet, if the order is 
perfect throughout, he will be a great writer.” 

None knew better than Stevenson, however, 
that style requires a great deal more than 
order. He devoted much time to reading and 
imitating the work of successful writers in 
order to improve his style. As Lord Rose- 
bery has said of him, he “played the sedulous 
ape” to many distinguished writers, trying to 
reproduce their qualities, and was again and 
again unsuccessful; “but at least,” he con- 
fessed, “in these vain bouts I got some prac- 
tice in rhythm, in harmony, in construction, 
and in the co-ordination of parts.” 

Many eminent authors urge the value of wide 
reading, and even conscious imitation for a 
time, toimprove a writer’s style. Justin Mc- 
Carthy favors the study of Shakespeare, Addi- 
son, Steele, Johnson, and Burke, and the 
Greek and Latin authors. Andrew Lang 
thinks that Thackeray, Fielding, and Swiit are 
about the best modern English authors for 
young persons to read, so far as manner goes. 
Grant Allen attached much importance to the 
study of the classics. Mr. Baring-Gould 
thinks that the best training for good writing is 
the reading and copying out of long passages 
from the old masters. French, in Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s opinion, helps one to think and to ex- 
press one’s self compactly, and German is a 
caution against involution of sentences. 

The English poets have been Robert Bu- 
chanan’s “ best and only guides ” as to how to 
utter his thoughts. The late William Black 
would have set beginners in literature to the 
close study of Tennyson and Thackeray. 
Augustine Birrell says: ‘ Never let a day 
pass without reading a really good bit of Eng- 
lish —an essay by Addison or Arnold, a ser- 
mon by Newman or Spurgeon, one of Cob- 
bett’s Rural Rides, or a letter of Cowper’s.” 
Dr. Samuel Smiles thinks the words of the 
Bible are the best and most straightforward, 
though Addison, Hume, and Green (“ The His- 


tory of England”), Goldsmith (“Vicar of 
Wakefield”), and Bacon’s essays are ex- 
cellent. 

In studying the great masters and in “play- 
ing the sedulous ape ” for a period of novitiate 
one is warned by all who advise such me 
not to degenerate into a mere copyist; not to 
subordinate é6ne’s own individuality and n- 
clinations to those of the chosen masters, but 
simply to accept the latter as guides and ex- 
amples, taking suggestions from them, culling 
a flower of phrase here and there for the en- 
richment of one’s vocabulary. 

Hall Caine thinks that without a natural ear 
for the music of words, no great prose, as well 
as no great verse, was ever written. He re- 
gards his newspaper training as the most po- 
tential factor in developing his style. “The 
real turning point,” he “was the time 
when I had to write in great haste for a dai y 
paper. Having to dictate a leading article was 
a soretax on my arts of self-mystification in 
labyrinths of words, and a simpler style grew 
necessary by the very method of production. 
Short, sharp, pithy sentences took the place of 
long and windy ones, and I realized that I was 
a better writer.” 

“ There is no better test of the written sen- 
tence,” says our literary mentor, “ than to read 
it aloud. For this reason, those authors who 
dictate acquire a smooth-flowing, well-rounded 
style more readily than those who rely directly 
on the pen for transmitting their thoughts to 
paper. Ear is not all, however, just as order is 
not all; the one may be pleased, and the other 
observed, and yet style in its truest sense may 
be altogether lacking. For though grace of 
expression and harmony of ideas may be at- 
tained by the expenditure of pains, the subtle 
charm which gives to writing its distinctive 
value must be inborn, just as the individuality 
of the actor is the measure of his eminence in 
his art.” 

Many believe that style is largely a gift 
George Macdonald thinks that 
man with anything to say has a style of his 
own which for its development requires only 
common sense.” “A writer's style,” says 
Thomas Hardy, “is according to his tempera- 
ment, and my impression is that if he has any 
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thing to say which is of value, and words to say 
it with, the style will come of itself.” 

“ But to write of one’s self,” our author com- 
ments, “does not mean to sit downand scribble 
away without purpose or design. In taking 
infinite pains with one’s work, greater justice 
is done to one’s self; and although first 
thoughts are generally the best, the first way of 
expressing them is not always the clearest or 
t most graceful.” Balzac, the greatest of 
French novelists, did not begrudge a whoe 
week to a page, and the poet Gray wrote with 
similar care and fastidiousness. Of Thack 
eray’s style a contemporary says: “It was 
the result of a most careful and discriminating 
study.” Wilkie Collins was another very care- 
ful and slow writer; he would spend hours 
upon a page. Tasso’s manuscripts, now pre- 
served, are nearly illegible from the number of 
the corrections; and a page of Pope’s transla- 
tion of Homer is said to look as if the tra- 
ditional spider had wandered across it. When 
Pascal was at. work on “ Provencal Letters” he 
frequently devoted three weeks to a single 
page. Some of the letters he recommenced 
seven or eight times. Hume was always cor- 
recting — each new «lition differing from the 
preceding. 

The late Professor Huxley once wrote: “1 
have learned to spare no labor upon the process 
of acquiring clear ideas —to think nothing of 
writing a page four or five times over, if noth- 
ing less will bring the words which express all 
I mean, and nothing more than I mean; and 
to regard rhetorical verbosity as the deadliest 
and most degrading of literary sins.” Mrs. 
Stannard (‘John Strange Winter ”’) tells how 
hard she worked to master the art of literary 
expression. Many a time she has written a 
story eight or nine times over before she has 
been satisfied with it. ‘I used to take a novel 
of Wilkie Collins,” she writes, “and pick the 
sentences to pieces, note the crisp, concise 
style of them, and get them into my head, so 
to speak. Then I would go at my own work, 
never using a long word when I could finda 
short one to answer the same purpose; never 
using a Latin word when I could find a Saxon 
one to express the same meaning; never using 
two adjectives where one would do, or one at 


all when it could be avoided; never describing 
dress if I could help it; never using a French 
word unless it was impossible to find the same 
meaning in English; and never quoting bits of 
poetry unless it was really necessary.” 

Dr. Samuel Smiles thinks that the example 
of Benjamin Franklin was excellent — to read 
over a paper in the Spectator thoroughly, and 
then try to put itin language of his own. The 
late Grant Allen once wrote: “I never write 
even a newspaper article now without going 
over it three or four times, looking for faults, 
strengthening sentences, substituting strong 
or vivid adjectives for weak ones, and putting 
picturesque verbs in the place of the verb ‘to 
be’ and other feeblenesses. I go over separ- 
ately for various specific defects, and, last of all, 
satisfy my ear as to the ring of each separate 
sentence. Labor— incessant labor — givesthe 
appearance of ease.” 

“To sum up,” says our author, “ we may take 
it that the three things that should first be 
aimed at are accuracy, clearness, and grace. 
To be accurate is to have one’s facts well 
marshaled and verified; to be clear is to con- 
vey to the reader all that is necessary for him 
to know, choosing just the words which will 
most precisely suggest to him the thought in 
the author’s mind, and the value which the 
latter places upon it; to be graceful is to select 
sweet-sounding words, to turn sentences neatly, 
varying their length in accordance with the 
thought with which they may be freighted, and 
never to use an ugly, harsh expression when a 
pleasanter one may be found. In strivingafter 
these things, the individuality of the writer will 
unconsciously assert itself and thus produce a 
style at once distinctive and cultivated.” 

In the second chapter of “ How to Write for 
the Press” the author discusses the question 
of choosing a subject. This is a difficulty, he 
says, which disappears with a little experi- 
ence; the young writer soon discovers that the 
point of first importance is his subject, and so 
devoteschief consideration to that. The first 
thing the young contributor has to learn is that 
before he puts pen to paper he must select 
some subject which is likely to interest readers. 

The press may roughly be divided into four 
classes. First, there is the newspaper proper, 
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viz., the daily and weekly journals, in which 
“news ”’ is the first essential; second, the pop- 
ular weekly press; third, the monthly maga- 
zines; and fourth, the trade and class journa)s. 
The daily and weekly journals cover a range 
that is practically without limit. ‘Their chief 
rule is that their subjects must be of current 
iaterest, and must concern things which will 
be inthe public mind, or before the eye of 
the public, when the articles are to be published. 
Every editor when he sits down at his desk to 
think out his next issue is eager for material 
which will make it of the greatest interest to 
the greatest number of his readers, and if to- 
morrow some important event is to occur, and 
some energetic contributor has sent him an 
article bearing on this, if the article be written 
in good English, and have a modicum of 
common sense in its treatment, the chances 
are ten to one that the editor will pass it for 
publication, while he may return to its author a 
very superior essay on something that hap- 
pened two or three weeks ago. The first es- 


sential of newspaper articles is that they must 


deal with some topic of the moment. 

The popular weekly press in England in- 
cludes such publications as 77¢ Bits, Answers, 
and Pearson's Weekly, that depend upon stories 
and articles, and not upon news, for their pop- 
ularity. They want articles that will interest 
the man in the street or the woman at the fire- 
side, and will not make any appreciable tax on 
his or her mental capacity. Out-of-the-way 
facts, curious scraps of lore, personal notes of 
famous or eccentric people, remarkable and 
exciting experiences, gleanings in any of life's 
numberless by-ways —these are the materials 
to be used in the construction of articles for 
the popular press, and such materials are lying 
thick around every one who keeps his eyes 
moderately wellopen. There are no publica- 
tions of exactly this class, it should be said, in 
the United States, but on this side of the 
Atlantic contributions of the kind described 
may profitably be divided between the news- 
papers and some of the more popular of those 
weeklies that are half newspaper, half magazine. 

Magazine editors always welcome original 
contributions on attractive subjects, and sub- 
jects that lend themselves to illustration are 


doubly welcome. Contributions to the trade 
journals, of course, must deal with the special 
topics to which these journals are especially 
devoted. 

Having found a subject, the writer next has 
to treat it properly. First of all comes the 
collection of material. Dealing with this in a 
chapter entitled “The Subject: Its Treat- 
ment,”’our author says: ‘As ageneral rule, I 
have twenty or thirty articles of a certain kind 
on the stocks at one time; and this is how I 
go about it. Having, in the daily discharge of 
my editorial duties, to peruse a large number 
of newspapers, I have accustomed my eye to 
catch all the little oddities of daily life that are 
reflected inthem. My blue pencil ticks them 
off at once; later on they are cut out and the 
clippings are then placed in envelopes bearing 
the names of the subjects they have suggested. 
Thus I turn to my pigeon-holes at this moment 
and find a large bundle of envelopes, some full 
of clippings, like ripe pea-pods, and others as 
thin as early fitches, on which are written 
such titles as * Players and Their Pets,’ ‘ Motor 
Car Mishaps,’ ‘ Hairbreadth Escapes,’ ‘ Stories 
of the Queen,’ andsoon. The bulkyenvelopes 
I shall presently empty of their contents and 
weld these into articles; the thin ones grow 
stouter day by day, and new ones are con- 
stantly being added, so that for articles of this 
kind (for which there is an inexhaustible de- 
mand ) there is an unlimited supply of material. 
With one’s material collected in the manner 
described, the task of compiling an article be- 
comes merely a question of good taste and 
discrimination.” 

Descriptive writing ought to be cultivated 
early. The good descriptive writer is one of 
the most desirable of journalists, and invari- 
ably one of the most successful. Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll says: ‘ What a field there is for 
the writer of good paragraphs, and especially 
for people who can write good descriptive re 
ports! That is a very rare gift indeed. 
Nothing can hold back the journalist who can 
do really good descriptive reporting, and who 
can send fresh news.” 

Another interesting kind of literary work is 
biography. There is always a ready market 
for interesting articles dealing with some 
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phas2s of the lives of celebrities of the past 
or present. 

Speaking of short-story writing, our author 
says: “If you have determined to write a story 
of from 4,000 to 6,000 words, you should have 
your idea absolutely Cefinite in your mind be- 
fore putting pen to paper, for there is no room to 
wander by devious paths to your goal, with only 
four or five thousand words to be used. You 
must fix your ending and make straight for 
that, every sentence you write moving you 
nearer, to that given point. ... Always re- 
member that the fewer characters you can do 
with the better. There will be one, or perhaps 
two, that will stand out in bold relief... . 
Weigh well every paragraph after it is written, 
and ask yourself: ‘Does this concern my 
main incident in any degree?’ If you are con- 
vinced thatit will help your readers forward to 
what you have in store for them, leave it in; 
if ithas no connection with your chief idea, 
then out with it. A proper short story has no 
room for extraneous matter. ... Dialogue 
should always be designed to give the reader 
a glance at the open soul of the character 
talking, and should always be in short, snappy 
sentences, after the common manner of speech, 
To make it as natural as possible, always read 
it aloud, and never pass it until it sounds nat- 
ural and easy when subjected to this test... . 
The descriptive passages — that is to say, refer- 
ences to the weather, the season of the year, 
the tim: of day, the appearance of the country 
— should be very slight, and ought to be 
omitted altogether unless one or other of these 
things happens to have some bearing on the 
main incident. When you have de- 
scribed your incident or adventure, stop right 
there. Don’t wind up with any platitudes.” 

The best way to get a good supply of ideas 
for short stories, according to our author, is to 
become a diligent student of the daily press. 
The reports of legal cases and the police 
courts yield an endless supply of plots for 
little stories, and even for full novels. The 
circumstances as they stand in the bald 
chronicles of the newspaper reporter are sel- 
dom complete in dramatic interest, but they are 
frequently suggestive, and that is all that is 
required. Many items of news each week 


contain the germs of striking “storyettes.” 

In asymposium on short story writing pub- 
lished in Zemple Bar some time ago, Robert 
Barr wrote: ‘“*My model is Euclid, whose 
justly celebrated book of short stories, entitled 
‘The Elements ot Geometry,’ will live when 
most of us who are scribbling to-day are for- 
gotten. Euclid lays down his plot, sets in- 
stantly to work at its development, letting no 
incident creep in that does not bear relation to 
the climax, using no unnecessary word, always 
keeping his one end in view, and the moment 
he reaches the culmination he stops.” 

Arthur Morrison wrote: “Little can be 
said in the abstract to help the beginner who 
would learn the technique of the short story. 
But of things that may be cultivated, the com- 
mand of form is the first; indeed, I think it is 
all. Let the pupil take a story by a writer dis- 
tinguished by the perfection of his workman- 
ship, — none could be better than Guy de 
Maupassant, — and let him consider that story 
apart from the book, as something happening 
before his eyes. Let him review mentally 
everything that happens, — the things that are 
not written in the story as well as those that 
are, — and let him review them, not necessarily 
in the order in which the story presents them, 
but in that in which they would come before an 
observer in real life. In short, from the fiction 
let him construct ordinary, natural, detailed, 
unselected, unarranged fact; making notes, if 
necessary, as he goes. Then let him compare 
his raw fact with the words of the master. He 
will see where the unessential is rejected; he 
will observe how everything is given its just 
portion in the design; he will perceive that 
every incident, every sentence, and every word 
has its value, its meaning, and its part in the 
whole. He will see the machinery, and in time 
he may learn to apply it for himself.” 

G. B. Burgin wrote: “Go to work on the 
method accredited to Phil May, who draws his 
picture, and then deletes every stroke that is 
not absolutely essential. In other words, 
write your story, then ‘boil it down.’” 

Guy Boothby said: “I shall advise authors 
to think their stories out before putting pen to 
paper—then write them. After that, con- 
dense — condense — condense.” 
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The art of interviewing is next considered 
by our author. His best suggestion is that be- 
fore undertaking an interview, the writer 
should fortify himself with sufficient knowledge 
of the interviewee’s life and work to be able 
to discuss any topic connected therewith. 
““Spare no pains in informing yourself in this 
direction,” he says, “and think well of what 
you have decided to ask your subject; even 
commit your questions to paper, but do not 
display that while the interview is going on. . . . 
Shorthand and the notebook are often de- 
sirable. If you trust to the memory, don’t 
trust too long; by all means write the article 
while the impressions of your subject are still 
vivid in your mind. In this way nothing will 
be lost, and a more graphic account of the con- 
versation is likely to be produced. . . . Only 
use your notebook when your subject is mak- 
ing some important statement that should be 
published practically word for word. Here 
shorthand is undoubtedly useful, and instead of 
‘worrying’ the interviewee, it reassures him to 
know that on this important point his own words, 


and only those, are to appear. 
mentioned that when (as sometimes happens ) 
a person who has been interviewed desires to 


It may also be 


repudiate some important expression of 
ovinion he has made, and throw the onus of 
that on the interviewer, a shorthand note of 
the words comes in very handy 

promise to submit a proof of your article be- 
fore it is published, and never fail to see that 
the promise is fulfilled. This is good policy, 
as it fixes the onus of the statements on the 
right shoulders.” 

The chapter on Book Reviewing may be 
passed over briefly, as such work is seldom ob- 
tainable by outside contributors. The same 
thing may be said of the chapter on Dramatic, 
Musical, and Art Criticism. The chapters on 
Preparing a Manuscript and Placing a Manu- 
script give directions of the kind that have fre- 
quently been published. A composite chap- 
ter 1s devoted to several subjects — The 
Value of Foreign Travel, The Use of 
Photography, Dictating, When to Write, Sub- 
mitting a Manuscript, When the Literary Mar- 
ket is Brisk, Duplicating, and How to Avoid 
Writer's Cramp. Finally, there is an interest- 


ing chapter devoted to The Pay of Writers. 

On the subject of dictating our author says: 
‘Many of our novelists never write a line of 
their books, except by way of revising the 
manuscripts, and contrive by means of dicta- 
tion to produce so much work that people stand 
aghast at their fecundity and industry. Some 
people are naturally gifted in the way of dic- 
tating their thoughts, others have to acquire the 
art slowly, and others again can never master 
it. Dr. Robertson Nicoll says: ‘If you 
once fall into the way of dictating, you lose the 
power of writing. If your shorthand writer 
takesa holiday,—a thing which ought to be 
prevented by every available means, — the bur- 
den of existence becomes intolerable. The art 
of dictation is not at all easy to acquire. It 
will take at least a year. You find for a long 
time that your dictated copy cannot be used 
and you also find that dictation is as slow as 
writing. But this art may be learned, like 
other arts, with perseverance, until you come 
to dictate nearly as quickly as an average 
member of Parliament speaks. For eladorate 
articles, one should have a plan and a few 
catch-words to go on with, and for all dictation 
you ought to know what you want to say before 
you begin. The words will then come to you. 
The effect of dittation is, I think, to make 
style somewhat clearer and more spirited. 
Against this is to be set the drawback that 
you use more words, and tend to diffuseness.” 
There is one point Dr. Nicoll does not touch, 
and that is, the fact that when you get a dic- 
tated article from your amanuensis for re- 
vision, you seem to read it with the eyes of an 
impersonal critic—it comes to you with a 
freshness and an interest which you do not 
experience in revising your own handwritten 
composition; and consequently you are likely, 
in correcting it, to give it those finishing 
touches which might be omitted in an article 
written by your own hand. In any case, to be 
able to dictate your thoughts is to possess a 
valuable asset in the journalistic world of to- 
day, when so much production is expected of 
one man. I do not agree with Dr. Nicoll that 
when you acquire the art of dictation you lose 
the ‘power’ of writing. You lose much of the 
inclination to write, but that is all. Nor is that 
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a pity. The cyclist loses the inclination to 
walk. But he does not repine!” 

The book as a whole is, of course, more 
useful to English writers than to those of the 





The most common error in imperfect dialect 
writing is lack of uniformity in the peculiar 
selling of modified words. A careless or in- 
experienced writer, for instance, will write 
“ter” for “to” in one place and in another will 
write “to,” both in reporting the speech of the 
same personage. Close observers know that 
people who talk in dialect are generally con- 
sistent in their mispronunciation. The man 
who says “ter” for “to,” or the boy who says 
“ist” for “just” (was there ever a boy who 
did, in spite of James Whitcomb Riley ?), or 
the woman who says “hev” for “ have” once 
will say it always, and dialect writers should 
be careful to be equally consistent. The 
spelling used, of course, must be varied to fit 
the speech of different characters, who may 
not talk alike. One man may say “ wal,” an- 
other “we-ell,” and another ‘“ waal” for 
“well,” and if the three men are made to talk 
in the same story, to each expression should 
be given its characteristic spelling. 

Next to this, the most common error in 
dialect writing is to misspell words in sucha 
way that the misspelling does not indicate 
any change in pronunciation, as, for instance, 
“cum” for “come,” “sez” for “says,” “ can- 
dydates,” ‘“fackshuns,” ‘“imparshally,” or 
*pollyticks.” The ordinary spelling of words 
should not be changed in writing dialect 
excepting to indicate some actual peculiarity 
of pronunciation. “Bin,” by the way, 
in American speech is not dialect, but 
simply misspelling for “been.” In England 
“been” is commonly pronounced “bean,” 
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United States, but in addition to what has been 
quoted, it contains many practical suggestions 
of value to writers everywhere. 
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so that in writing the speech of English 
characters “bin” for “been” is dialect. 

Another common error of dialect writers is 
to omit the hyphen in such phrases as ‘“a- 
startin’,” “a-goin’,” “a-rushin’.” It should 
always follow the “a” in such combinations. 

If a character in a story says “leanin’” for 
“leaning” in his first speech, he probably 
habitually drops the final “g” in participles, 
and it is inconsistent to make him say, for 
instance: “He dreamed of witnessing a hang- 
ing,’ in the final paragraph. Similarly, an 
uneducated man will not say “an’” and “and” 
interchangeably. 

Itis a good idea for a dialect writer who 
has along story in hand to make a table of the 
words that his characters habitually mispro- 
nounce, giving the peculiar spelling of each 
mispronounced word, so that in case of doubt 
he may refer to his table and make his dia- 
lect consistent. Such a table, for instance, 
might read: — 

First — “*fust.” 
Have — “ hev.” 
Just — “jest.” 
The — “ther.” 
To— “ter,” etc. 

Care should be taken that dialect is not 
over-done. Only philologists care for dialect 
as such. Ordinary readers want only enough 
dialect to make the peculiar characters dis- 
tinct and lifelike. It is better to have too 
little dialect than too much. Most editors at 
the present time look with disfavor on dialect 
stories. William H. Hills. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WriITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
heJpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* . * 

“Do not attempt the novel,” says Thomas 
Dunn English, in Success for October, “until 
you have passed your fortieth year. A novel 
requires a knowledge of men and manners, a 
study of human character and powers, to create 
dialogue and invent surprises. I know that 
there have been instances where very young 
men have written clever poems and novels, but 
these were freaks of genius which do not often 


occur.” This advice from Dr. English looks 


sensible at first sight, but if all novelists had 
waited until they were forty before writing, the 
world would have missed some of its best 
known works. Charlotte Bronté was only 
twenty-one when she wrote “Jane Eyre.” 
Dickens was twenty-six when he wrote “ Oliver 
Twist.” Stevenson was thirty-three when he 
wrote “ Treasure Island.” Charles Kingsley 
was under thirty when he wrote “ Yeast.”” The 
list of precocious writers of good novels might 
be extended to considerable length — and that, 
too, without including Mary Johnston, Bertha 
Runkle, or Richard Harding Davis. 


+ 
* * 


One of the rules of rhetoric most frequently 
violated is that which says: * Never omit a 
verb that is needed to make the meaning clear 
or the sentence grammatical.” One of the 
most common omissions of a needed verb is in 
sentences like these, which somebody has 
gathered from books of some reputation : — 


** My lord's face was dark red, and his black eyes afire.’’ — 
Mary Johnston's ‘* To Have and to Hold.” 

‘** The lad’s eyes were limpid and his speech clear.”” —M. E. 
M. Davis's ‘‘ The Wire Cutters.” 

“The salary was not high— £40—the duties somewhat 
mixed.”’ — Baring-Gould’s *‘ Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven.”’ 

** When silence has been proclaimed through the host, and 
libations poured." — William Bodham Donne’s *‘ Euripides.”’ 

“The chin was bold, the cheeks sunken.”” — Leigh Hunt's 
** Lord Byron.” 

“Her eyes were bright, and face comely.’’— Justin Mc- 
Carthy’s ‘‘ A Woman ot Impulse.” 

“Her agriculture was hopelessly depressed, her industries 
ruined.”’ — Belloc’s ** Danton.”’ 

“The observations are, I think, just, and the evidence re- 
ferred to in them real.’* — Butler’s “ Analogy of Religion.” 

‘“There are no manufacturers, and of course very little 
trade ’’ — Bryce’s ** Impressions of South Africa.’ 

** His head was thrown back and his eyes fixed on the oppo- 
site wall.’? — Henry James’s ‘‘ Roderick Hudson.” 

‘* Events there are none, and scarcely a character of any in- 
terest.’’ — Sydney Smith’s “ Essays.” 

“* His face was white, his eyes burning.’’— Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett's ** In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim.” 

“Her draught was small, her bows hollow.”’—J. A. 
Froude’s ‘* Two Chiefs of Dunbay.”’ 

‘There are no living creatures near the buildings, nor any 
vestige of village or city.”” — Ruskin’s ** Stones of Venice.” 


Bad English is bad English wherever it is 
found, and the fact that an error is common in 
the work of good writers does not make it less 
an error. The sentences quoted are carelessly 
written, and the omission of the needed verbs 
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in the final clauses cannot be defended. Per- 
haps the most awkward sentence is Henry 
James’s “ His head was thrown back and his 
eyes fixed on the opposite wall,’—but Mr. 
James never was a graceful writer. 


- 
* * 


A collector of rare books in Indianapolis has 
an original arrangement for taking care of his 
treasures at his home. He keeps them in 
cases, each of which will hold about twenty- 
five volumes. Each case has a handle on one 
end and is locked. These cases are placed 
near the front door of the house, so that if a 
fire should break out, they can be carried from 
the building without trouble. 


* 
* * 


Any old-time “amateur journalist” who will 
write to William G. Snow, Meriden, Conn.; 
and ask for a copy of Pen and Scissors will be 
well rewarded. W. H. H. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Country Life for Writers.— See for a mo- 
ment how the matter of residence affects liter- 
ary people, with whose work, naturally, 1 am 
familiar. Pick out the successful writers of 
the day and see where their homes are. 
Scarcely ina single instance will you find one 
of them living ina city. On the other hand, 
look at the work done by your literary denizen 
of the city and see how it suffers in com- 
parison with that of the man or woman whose 
mind rests on God’s own handiwork. Such 
writers are like pygmies compared to the men 
who with fresh minds look over God's land- 
scape and reflect the deepest and truest 
thoughts of real men and women. See how an 
author —and this is a constant occurrence — 
living in some remote country place does a 
great piece of work, and then, allured by false 
prophets, removes to the city and continues his 
work there. Is his work the same? Verily, 
itis not. Degeneration takes place as soon as 
he removes himself from man’s truest sur- 
roundinzs. And what is true to day of men in 
literary work is equally true of men in the 
kindred arts. The great work of the world is 
being done today by men whose lives re 


spent away from the great cities. — Edward 
F. Bok, in Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


How to Acquire a Good Vocabulary. — A 
good vocabulary is acquired by reading good 
books. as well as by hearing the talk of those 
who express themselves in the speech of edu- 
cated people. Thought lies back of speech, 
and the more subjects interest us, the more 
command of language we shall have in which 
toe describe them. They who read scientific 
books will have a grasp of scientific terms. 
They who discriminate nicely and use the very 
best word to say what they have in their minds 
will consult a dictionary and see what are the 
similarities or the contrasts of certain words; 
will choose, as among gems, the flawless ruby 
or crystal; will not be satisfied except with 
the exact word which can express precisely 
the meaning they wish to convey. The read- 
ing of good authors lifts our vocabulary from 
meanness and meagreness to nobility and 
splendor, enriches our speech with words 
which are like a beautiful embroidery on the 
garment of daily life, and furnishes us with 
allusions, quotations, and phrases which are 
picturesque, apposite, or convenient for illus- 
tration. — Margaret Sangster, in the Ladies’ 
Home Fourna/. 


The Chance for New Writers.-—It is 
less and less said of late that there is no 
chance for young or unknown writers. Yet 
there are cavillers who, with the tables of con- 
tents of the magazines before them, half full of 
names if not wholly unknown certainly un- 
familiar, will still assert that these publications 
are run by cliques—probably the stupidest 
form of commercial suicide known to tradition. 
It would be easier to s»stain the contention 
that there is nowadays too much chance for 
young and unknown writers—to the deaden- 
ing of their ambition and the dulling of their 


‘artistic conscientiousness. And yet what a 


breezy freshness we often get from such 
sources ! What new views of life, what 
untaught, free, buoyant narratives, what 
a glow of youth! These desiderata are con- 
stantly before the editor’s mind, and it is per- 
haps not wonderful that he should sometimes 
find himself pricked with compunction at the 
sacrifice to these endowments of the larger and 
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more enduring qualities of art— the slow and 
quiet product of those “years that bring 
the philosophic mind.”— Editorial in the 
Century Magazine. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Mary Sifton Pepper, the author of the series 
of articles in the Chautauguan entitled “ Maids 
and Matrons of New France,” is the daughter 
of the late Rev. George W. Pepper, who was 
for many years a prominent minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and who filled a 
term as consul to Milan, Italy, during the ad- 
ministration of President Harrison. 
Pepper is a graduate of Wooster ( Ohio) Uni- 
versity. She lived in Milan during her father’s 
term as_ consul, 


Miss 


and traveled throughout 
Europe. She gave special attention to modern 
languages. While residing in Italy she took a 
course in Italian, French, and German litera- 
ture under professors of Pavia Univers ty. 
Her knowledge of French and Italian caused 
her to be selected as one of the translators of 
the monumental work, “* The Jesuit Relations,” 
comprised in seventy-three volumes. The Old 
French employed by the Jesuit Fathers in their 
voluminous and gossipy letters telli g of the 
Indian aborigines in the forests of the New 
World was translated by Miss Pepper with 
much skill and spirit, and was commended by 
scholars for its fidelity to the original. 
while engaged in this work of transiation that 


Miss Pepper’s interest was awakened in the 


It was 


French gentlewomen whose inspiration led 
them to share the labors of the pioneer men in 
this new colony. Her studies disclosed that 
the heroism and romance of these brave women 
found little recognition in history, and the 
series of life-stories now appearing in the 
Chautauguan was accordingly planned and 
written. 
to the newspapers and magazines, writing 
much on foreign life and literature. One of 
Lk notable articles was on Giosué Carducci, 
poet laureate of Italy. 

Professor Edwin A. Start, the author of the 
articles on “ The Rivalry of Nations: World 
Politics of To-day,” now running in the Chau- 


Miss Pepper has been a contributor. 


tauguan, has been for the past eight years at 
the head of the department of history in Tufts 
College, the department having been organized 
by him. He was formerly a journalist and an 
active worker in politics, so that his judgment 
upon public questions is that of the man of 
affairs as well as that of the scholar. He has 
contributed to the Mew England Magazine 
several social and historical studies, and work 
from his pen has appeared in other periodicals. 
He was the founder and first president of the 
New England History Teachers ’ Association, 
was one of the founders of the Twentieth- 
Century Club of Boston, and is now a member 
of the executive committee of its education 
department, is a member of the American His- 
torical Association, the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, the Medford ( Massa- 
chusetts ) Historical Society, and other organi- 
zations. He is anative of Massachusetts and 
a graduate of Tufts College, where he took the 
degree of A. B. in 1884, and of Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he received the degree of A. M. 
in 1893. 


—— eo ee 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Ainsworth.— In a recent number of the 
English Argosy appears this very interesting 
letter of Harrison Ainsworth : — 

“ Kensal Manor House, Harrow Road, 
“London, April 7, 1842. 

“My Dear Dr. E.— You must excuse a very 
short note in answer to your kind and sympa- 
thizing letter, because I am much pressed for 
time, and am, of necessity, obliged to abridge 
all my correspondence. You ask me how much 
I have made by my literary exertions in one 
year. I will just put down the positive gains 
of last year: — 

Old St. Paul's, . 
Editorship, Bentley, 


For Guy Fawkes, . : 
Tower of London (about), 


ZL 1,000 


Total, 


by which you will see that I made upward of 


£2,000 in that year. By similar exertions | 
could make the same amount in any year... . 
“W. HARRISON AINSWORTH.” 


Ainsworth was sure of his public, which was 
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not so apt to worship at successive literary 
shrines. It continued to like its favorites, un- 
like the readers of to-day, who within twenty 
years have passed from the sex-problem to the 
kailyard, and thence to the present compara- 
tively long-lived fictional idol, the historical 
romance.— Mew York Mail and Express. 


Huxley.—‘ The great secret,” said Mr. 
Huxley, “is to preserve the power of working 
continuously sixteen hours a day if need be. 
If you cannot do that, you may be caught out 
any time.” Mr. Smalley, who quotes this re- 
mark in Scriéner’s Magazine, says: ‘“ 1 some- 
times thought he had no higher happiness than 
work; perhaps nobody has. He would dine 
on alittle soup and a bit of fish; more than 
that was a clogon his mind.” Then he would 
leave the circle of friends and family, of which 
he was the life, and betake himself to his 
library. It wou!d be midnight before the work 
was done, but he was up at seven in the 
morning. 


Mr. Huxley's literary work places him very 


high among contemporary writers. It shows 
an almost unlimited capacity for taking pains, 
and the ability to express his thoughts, even on 
the most difficult subjects, with precision, clear- 
ness, and in a way that appeals to the minds of 
hisreaders. The appeal is never interrupted 
by their failure to understand his meaning. 

Mr. Smalley. informs us that Huxley hated 
writing, and although he early conquered that 
repugnance, he never wrote fluently or easily. 

“I can write fast enough, but if it is any- 
thing important, I take as much time as I 
need,” he once said. An important letter ona 
controverted topic which appeared in the 
Times he wrote over three times. The qualities 
he valued most in style were precision, clear- 
ness and sincerity. 

His style was also marked by vigor, 
sobriety of ornament, and “that imaginative 
use of language without which the full value of 
words is never brought out.” These character- 
istics, coupled “with long practice and un- 


wearied effort, made him the admirable writer 


he was.” — Youth's Companion. 

Murray.—‘“I began my first book more 
years ago than I can count,” writes David 
Christie Murray in Success for August, “and, 


naturally enough, it took poetic form, if 
not poetic substance. In its original shape it 
was Called ‘ Marsh Hall,’ and ran into four can- 
tos. On the eve of my twenty-first birthday | 
sent the manuscript to a publisher, who very 
wisely, as I have since come to believe, coun- 
seled me not to publish it. I wrote reams of 
verse in those days; but, when I came into the 
rough and tumble of journalistic life, I was too 
much occupied to court the Muses any longer, 
and found myself condemned to a life of 
prose. 


“] was acting as special correspondent of 
the Birmingham Morning News in the year 
1873. At that time Edmund Yates was lectur- 
ing in America, and a novel of his, the last 
he ever wrote, was running through our 
columns. Mr. Yates closed the story with 
an unexpected suddenness, and the editor, 
who had supposed himself to have a month 
or two in hand in which to make arrange- 
ments for his next serial, was confronted 
with the finis of Mr. Yates’s work, and was 
compelled to start a new novel at a week’s 
notice. In this extremity he turned to 
me. ‘I think, young ‘un,’ he said, ‘that you 
ought to be able to write a novel.’ I shared 
his faith, and had already begun a story which 
I had christened ‘Grace Forbeach.’ I handed 
him two chapters, which he read at once, and, 
in high feather, sent them to the printer. 

“It never bade fair to be a mighty work, 
but at least it filled the meaning of the origina 
edition of Pope’s famous line, for it was cer- 
tainly ‘all without a plan.’ I had appropriate 
scenery in my mind, no end of typical people 
to draw, and one or two actualities to work 
from. But I had forgotten the plot. To at- 
tempt a novel without a definite scheme of 
some sort is very much like trying to make a 
Christmas pudding without a cloth. My 
novelistic effort, I am sorry to confess, had 
no cohesion in it. Its parts got loose in the 
cooking, and I have reason to think that most 
people who tried it found the dish repellant. 
The cashier assured me that I had sent down 
the circulation of the Saturday issue by six- 
teen thousand. I have excellent reason for 
disbelieving this circumstantial statement in 
the fact that the Saturday issue had never 
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reached that number, but I have no doubt I 
did a deal of damage.” 

Tolstoy. — Tolstoy takes the utmost pains 
with his work. His manuscripts are written 


five or six times, and sometimes he writes 
single chapters ten times ov.r before he is 


satisfied with them. His corrections are a 
torture for compositors, since he fills page after 
page with new words and sentences, and also 
m ikes numerous erasures and other alterations. 
The last proof shows as much evidence of care- 
ful study as the first one, and it is not too much 
to say that every line that he writes is rather 
wrung from him than voluntarily given to the 
printer. Countess Sophie is the most severe 
critic of his works, and her judgment has much 
weight with him. He has thrown aside a com- 
pleted romance because she did not like it, and 
nothing will induce him to publish it. He also 
likes to read his new works, before they are 
published, toa few intimate friends, and the 
suggestions which he receives on such occa- 
sions cause him to make several altera'ions. 
Thus, in the hope of obtaining some useful sug- 
gestions, he read “ The Power of Darkness” 
to a group of peasants, but he was most pain- 
fully surprised to discover that the most start- 
ling scenes in the book, scenes which he him- 
self could not read without tears, only evoked 
loud laughter from them. — Die Woche. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Witn Hoops or Steet, By Florence Finch Kelly. Illus- 
trated by Dan Smith. 342 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 1900. 

A strong fascinating story of the wild West, 
that grips the reader's attention with the open- 
ing scene and holds it to the last word of the 
final chapter, is Mrs. Kelly’s book. Its three 
leading characters are ranchmen, inseparable 
friends, like the Three Guardsmen or Kipling’s 
Soldiers Three, and their life is full of stirring 
adventure. The central theme of the story is 
the fight between a great cattle company and 
the small cattlemen of the country to control 
the ranges, and the three cowboy heroes take 
a most active part in thwarting the monopoly. 
There is fighting enough in the book to satisfy 
the most ardent lover of excitement, but the 
tone of the story, nevertheless, is high, and it is 
remarkably free from profanity or coarseness. 
Mrs. Kelly knows the West thoroughly, and 
her pictures of western life are true even 


to the smallest detail. Any one who wants to 

read an original, exciting story, full of novelty 

and stirring incidents, will find “ With Hoops 

of Steel” exactly to his liking. 

From THe LAND oF THE SHAMROCK. By Jane Barlow. 
352 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


1900. 

Miss Barlow's stories admirably illustrate 
Irish life and character. Wit, humor, and 
pathos characterize them all, and they have 
a peculiar charm that no reader can withstand. 
Every one of the fourteen stories in this vol- 
ume is of more than ordinary excellence, and 
they give the reader many fascinating glimpses 
of Irish peasant life. 


By Walter C. Bron- 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


A History or AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
son, A.M. 374 pp. Cloth. Boston: 
1goo. 

Professor Bronson’s book is designed pri- 
marily for use in schools and colleges, but it 
will make a valuable addition to any library, 
both for general reading and for purposes ot 
reference. The author, who is professor of 
English literature at Brown University, has 
had the advantage of access to the valuable 
collections of Americana in Providence, the 
Harris collection of American poetry, the Brown 
University library, and the John Carter Brown 
library, and he has done a great deal of inde- 
pendent work, basing his judgments generally 
ona study of the literature at first hand. “It 
has been my privilege,” he says, “to work 
from many rare first editions, and in a few 
instances to hit upon material not hitherto 
utilized, so far as I know, in books upon 
American literature.” 

CopyriGHT ENACTMENTS, 1783-1900. Compiled by Thorvald 


Solberg. 83 pp. Cloth. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1900. 


This book, compiled by the register of copy- 
rights, gives all the enactments relating to 
copyright in the United States down to the 
present year, including the copyright acts of 
the original states, all public and private acts 
of Congress relating to copyright, and the pres- 
idential proclamations putting international 
copyright relations into force. It is issued as 
Bulletin No. 3 of the copyright office at 
Washington, and 5,000 copies have been 
printed for distribution. 

Inpuctive Lessons tn Rueroric. By Frances W. Lewis. 

299 pp. Cloth. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 190>. 

This new text-book on Rhetoric is to some 
extent an innovation, inasmuch as it is written 
byawoman. Thatshe is an unusual woman 
is shown by the fact that the appendix covers 
only about forty pages, and includes only such 
matter as is suitably appended, instead of con- 
taining the important main principles which 
the humorists would say a woman would natur- 
ally entrust to a postscript. The book is 
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intended for use in schools, and presents the 
subject inductively, not undertaking to give to 
the pupil the facts and principles ot Rhetoric, 
but endeavoring to help him to discover them 
for himselt. Instead of laying down rules and 
statements of principles to be studied and 
memorized, the book is made up Jargely of 
questions, designed to bring out answers in 
which the principles of good writing will be 
formulated. 
with the aid of a competent teacher or in con- 
nection with the * Teacher’s Manual” that is 
published with it. 

Henry Fierpinc. By Austin Dobson. 315 pp. 
$1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1900. 
This new edition of Mr. Dobson’s memoir 

of Fielding is “revised and enlarged,” —as 

the author says, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of Voltaire, that “an author should con- 
tinue to correct his writings as long as pos- 
sible.” “I have gone through the book once 
more,’’ Mr. Dobson adds, “verifying its state- 
ments anew, and adding, either in the text or 
as notes, those sparse tragments of fresh in- 
formation which have come to my knowledge 
since it was first prepared. I trust that it now 
represents, accurately, and in compact form, 
the bulk of whatis known to be trustworthy 
concerning the great man whom Scott called 

‘the father of the English novel.’” The first 

edition of the memoir was published in 1883 

and the second edition in 1889. The book, as 

a whole, approaches the ideal of literary biog- 

raphy. ; 


Cloth, 


Toistor — A MAN oF Peace. By Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 


80 pp. Totstor — THe New Spirit. By Havelock Ellis, 
M. D. 144 pp. Cloth, $100. Chicago: Stockham Pub- 
lishing Company. 1900. 

Itis queer that the title of this book should 
be spelled as it is, inasmuch as the fac-simile 
of a signature under the frontispiece portrait 
of the count which it contains reads clearly: 
“ Yours truly, S. Tolstoy.” It is queer, more- 
over, that two letters printed in the book are 
attributed to the count, when they both have 
this same signature, and that this signature 
should be given as his autograph, since the 
letters are apparently from the countess, who 
is named Sophia. The right spelling of 
Tolstoy’s name has always been a matter of 
doubt, to which the signatures in question 
ought to put an end. 

Mrs. Stockham visited Tolstoy ona business 
errand, and in her part of this book she gives 
some account of what she saw and learned at 
Tasnia Poliania, as his estate is named. Speak- 
ing of Tolstoy’s methods of work, she says: 
“Count Tolstoy writes and re-writes, corrects 
and re-corrects his manuscripts often, appar- 
ently changing while expressing his views, as 
if life each day presented fresh complication 
and he somehow fell short of satisfaction. 
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Proofs are returned with whole paragraphs 
erased and elaborate interpolations, till his 
publishers say that if he had one hundred 
proofs of an article, the last one would yet be 
speckled with corrections. Exceeding)y di ffi- 
cult to decipher is the writing of the count, 
and the infinite patience with which the 
countess copies his various books bears witness 
to her devotion. ‘War and Peace’ was copied 
six times, while ‘Life’ she copied sixteen 
times, besides translating it into French. .. . 
Hectograph copies of parts of ‘My Religion’ 
are by some strange interpretaticn of the 
law permitted transmission through the mail 
when printed copies are by the censor forbid. 
This copying is a loving service performed 
first by his wife, and later by his daughter 
Tatiana, now his private secretary.” 

The latter part of the book, by Havelock 
Ellis, is reprinted by permission. The illus- 
trations include, besides the frontispiece, a pic- 
ture of Tolstoy in his study, a portrait of the 
ceuntess, and a colored print of Tolstoy 
plowing. 

MatTHew Arnotp. By George Saintsbury, M. A. 232 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1899. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s life of Matthew Arnold is 

a first-rate piece of literary work — worthy of 

its subject, and written in the style that distin- 

guishes its author. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 
Our Nation's Ngep; or. Let Us All Divide Up and Start 


Even. Bv J. A. Conwell. 25: pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 
York: J. S. Ogil: ie Publishing Company. 1900. 

Some Great Cause Gop’s New Messiau. A novel. By the 
Authors’ Syndicate. 248 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 1900. 

Tue Manocany Taste. A novel. By F. Clifford Stevens. 
234 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publish- 
ing Company. goo. 

ADRIENNE DE PorRTALIS 
Gunter. 309 pp. Cloth. 
Company 1900. 

Jort Dorman STFELE, 
George Archibald. 
S. Barnes & Co. 


A novel. By Archibald Clavering 


New York: Home Publishing 


TEACHER AND AUTHOR. 
215 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
1900. 


By Mrs. 
New York: A. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
“€ they will mention THe Writsr when they write. } 





Joun Ruskin as AN ArT CRITIC. 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for October. 

Some Laetrers oF MARTINEAU. 
ber. 


Charles H. Moore. 


Atlantic (38 c. ) for Octo- 
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A Harvest Home 1n Turums. 
Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for October. 

Tue Tacx or R. L. Stevenson. 
Scribner's (28 c. ) for October. 

Ruskin ano His Feminine Economics. 
Time, Century (38 c. ) for October. 

* Racpx Connor,” sy Ong Wuo Knows Him. 
(23. ) for October. 

Sripevicuts on Hans ANDERSEN. 
(23 c.) for October. 

RosskTTI AND THE Pre-RAPHABLITES. 
Cary. Critic (23 c. ) for October. 

PLaGciartsmM —Reat AND Apparent. —II. 
Samuel. Bookman ( 23 c. ) for October. 

Aw AMeRICAN IMPRESSION OF THE New GruB STREET. 
Edgar Fawcett. Bookman (23 c.) for October. 

Tue Bacwecor in Fiction. Percival Pollard. Bookman 
(23 c.) for October. 

James Lane Accen’s Country. 
Bookman (23 ¢_ ) for October. 

PuHenomena oF Literary Evo.ution. 
Bookman (23 c.) for October. 

Tue Inner Lire of Féneon. 
tauguan (23 c.) for October. 

How a Cus Paper Was WritTen. 
Chautauguan (23 c.) for October. 

Joun BurrouGus AT SLABsIpEs. 
Magazine Number (13 c. ) for October, 

Tue Home Lire or Wittiam Cutten Bryant. 
Lee Farnell. Book World (13 ) for October. 

RecoLLECTIONS OF THE BrowninGs.—I. With portraits. 
Harriet G. Hosmer. Youth's Companion (8 c.) for August 9 

Mrs. Rapcurrre’s Novers. Andrew Lang. Reprinted 
from Cornhill Magazine in Living Age (18 c.) for August 
4 and in Eclectic (28 c.) for September. 

Tue Art of WritTinc For Cuitpren. Reprinted from 
Academy in Living Age (18 c.) for August 25. 

Tue CHarm oF Quotation. Reprinted from Saturday 
Review in Living Age (18 c.) for September 1. 

James Lane Acten. Reprinted from Academy in Living 
Age (18 c.) for September 1. 

Heroines oF NINeETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION. 
Howells. I1X.— Harfer’s Bazar (13 c.) for August 11. 
Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for August 25. 
zar (13 c.) for September 8. 
for September 22. 

Tue Art or Booxsinpinc. E.G. de la Greville. Illus- 
trated. Parisian Illustrated Review (18 c.) for September. 

Diet ror Bratn Workers. Alice Worthington Winthrop. 
Harper's Bazar (13 ¢.) for September 29. 


M. E. Leicester Addis. 

The Point of View, 
Topics of the 
Critic 
Edmund Gosse. Critic 
Elizabeth Luther 


Bunford 


Arthur Bartlett Maurice 
Jack London. 
Charles M. Stuart. Chau- 
Julia B. Anthony. 
Illustrated. 


Outlook 


Frank 


W. D. 

x.— 
XI. — Harper's Ba- 
XIL. — Harper's Bazar (13 c. ) 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Joel Chandler Harris has resigned his place 
as editorial writer on the A ¢/anta Constitution, 
and will devote his whole time to literary work. 

Joaquin Miller announced ina recent inter- 
view that in the complete edition of his works 
which he is preparing for publication only after 
his death his real name, Cincinnatus Heine 
Miller, will be used. 


The Patriotic Review is a new Boston mag- 
azine devoted to the interests of the patriotic 
and historical organizations of the United 
States. Marion Howard Brazier is editor-in- 
chief, and Ethel Brigham is business mana- 
ger. 

The Overland Monthly (San Francisco) 
has been sold to Frederick Marriott, proprietor 
of the Sax Francisco News Letter, who in- 
tends to engage an editor of national reputa- 
tion and to secure contributions from the best 
writers. 


The Household ( Boston) has been sold by 
W. N. Hartshorn to the Household Publishing 
Company, which has a paid-in capital of 
$100,000. Important changes and improve- 


ments are contemplated and will be introduced. 
The Ledger Monthly (New York) will be 

enlarged with the November number, and the 

price will be increased to one dollar a year. 


The first number of the Congregationalist 
published in each month is now called the 
Christian World. 


The New Crusade, Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
changed its name to the American Mother. 


The Publishers’ Weekly for September 29 
is the “Fall Announcement Number,” and 
contains announcements in its advertising 
columns from eighty-eight publishers, with an 
index of sixty-two double-column pages. 


The Magazine of Art (New York ) for Octo- 
ber has for its frontispiece a reproduction of 
one of Edward Stott’s most charming pieces, 
and the leading article is on Stott, one of the 
best painters of the field and twilight. 


The tenth part of Mr. Mabie’s series of 
papers on Shakespeare, in the September 
Magazine Number of the Oxélook, deals with 
the histories and comedies, and is copious- 
ly illustrated from old prints and other 
sources. 


The letters of the late James Martineau 
printed in the October AZ¢/antic were written 
during the last thirty years of his life, begin- 
ning in the midst of our Civil war. 

Thomas Winthrop Hall (“Tom Hall” ) died 


at Hannibal, Mo., August 21, aged thirty- 
six. 





